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jnitted to Count Czernin in December, 1913, that "under
existing circumstances he would be unable to side with
Austria in a war."235
So Count Czernin became convinced that BerchtokTs
optimistic do-nothing policy was folly. Like Conrad, he
too came around to thinking something more positive must
be done. In March, 1914, he closed one of his pessimistic
despatches with the prophetic warning:
I am in duty bound to call your attention to the fact
that we are slipping down an inclined plane here with
frightful speed, and there is no time to be lost. It would be
an ostrich policy to shut our eyes and let things go on as
they are here. For I must most energetically and emphat-
ically repeat, a hundred times if necessary, the Austro-
Rumanian Treaty [of Alliance] is a worthless scrap of
paper. In case of war, Rumania will not take a stand on the
side of the Dual Monarchy. The present situation is the
most unfavorable imaginable for us, since it binds us with-
out benefiting us. A passive policy of hesitation, of float-
ing with the current, of laissez faire, lamez aller, will not
improve this situation. Nothing but a clear-cut positive
action on Austria's part, nothing but an iron, unbending de~
termination to compel Rumania to show her colors, can avert
at the twelfth hour unfathomable disaster.236
Czernin suggested several alternative plans of action
which the Dual Monarchy might adopt. One was the ces-
sion of Transylvania to Rumania, with the stipulation that
the Rumanian Kingdom, thus enlarged, be incorporated
into the Hapsburg Empire, similar to Bavaria's position in
the German Empire. Czernin thought this plan desirable,
but impracticable of realization. As to a preventive war
against Serbia, urged by Conrad, Czernin was not one of
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